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their master's helm, changed his steel-tipped spear for a tilting
lance which was tipped with a coronal,5 and adjusted his grand-
guard.6
When they had been securely locked up in their steel harness
Surrey and Sir John guided their horses to their proper places
at opposite ends of the lists. Facing one another, each with the
tilt7 on his left hand, they laid their lances, which were held in
the right hand, to rest on the left of their horses' heads. Then
at the flourish of the trumpets, the knights put spurs to their
horses. Each with his lance held on an angle across the tilt,
they charged. Although both Surrey and Sir John were skilled
in jousting and later either might attempt to strike his op-
ponent's helmet, which was a more difficult and vulnerable
target, as this was the first course of the tournament each chose
the larger target of his opponent's grand-guard. Their horses
were at full gallop when they met in the center of the lists.
The coronal of Surrey's lance struck Sir John's grand-guard
squarely at the same instant that Sir John's weapon struck him.
The shock was great but both held true. Both lances were
shattered, for both knights retained their seats. Great were the
shouts and cheers from the galleries, for to strike your opponent
in the lists so squarely that your lance shattered demonstrated
that your aim was true; to remain in the saddle when your
opponent's lance struck you so forcibly demonstrated the firm-
ness of your seat; to do both at once was the supreme test of
skill in the jousts. Both Surrey and Sir John had accomplished
this feat. The jousts were excellently begun, and both defender
and challenger were acclaimed with great applause as they
retired to give others an opportunity to reveal their skill.
The jousts lasted two days. To his great honor, Surrey ran
eight courses successfully on each day. Not once was he un-
5 The coronal, or upper part of a jousting-lance, ended in three or four short
spreading points, being constructed to unhorse, but not to wound, the knight.
6 The grand-guard was a piece of plate armor covering the breast and left
shoulder; it was affixed to the breast plate by screws and hooked on the helmet.
7 The tilt was a stout wooden barrier extending the length of the lists. As he
charged parallel to this barrier, each knight held his lance obliquely across it and
attempted by thrusting to unhorse his opponent, who charged in the opposite
direction on the other side of the barrier.